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smaller work which we now know as the f De Corpora
Politico.3 Here he enters much more minutely than
before into the question of the Church in relation to
the State. The impending catastrophe in England,
so long prepared by religious differences, forced upon
him the conviction that civil peace could be assured
only as the sources of religious strife were dried up;
and this consummation, as it seemed to him, could be
attained only as it was shown, by an exhaustive con-
sideration of Scriptural passages to which all were ready
to appeal, as well as by the reason of the case, that the
sovereign power in the State is to be held as not less
absolute in ecclesiastical than in secular affairs. The
germ of this most distinctive tenet of Hobbes's is also to
be found in the treatise of 1640; but here, if at any
point since then, his opinions were developing with the
progress of events, and even in a work professedly
philosophical he could not refrain from displaying his
feelings of the hour. In truth, however, the whole of his
political doctrine, in either of the expositions it had now
received, has little appearance of having been thought
out from the fundamental principles of his philosophy.
Though connected in the one case with an express doc-
trine of human nature, and in the other referred to
such a basis to be afterwards supplied, it doubtless
had its main lines lixed when he was still a mere
observer of men and manners, and not yet a mechanical
philosopher. In other words, his political theory is
explicable mainly from his personal disposition, timorous
and worldly, out of all sympathy with the aspirations
of his time. We may expect to see it grow still farther
as events unfolded themselves.